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ALBANIA AND THE BALKANS 

By Constantin A. Chekrezi, Ex-Secretary to the International 

Commission of Control for Albania; Editor of the 

Albanian Review "Illyria" 

Albania, erected into a principality, remains the most un- 
happy and the wildest object of the eager watching of Austria, 
Servia, Montenegro, Greece and Italy. — Balkan Commission of 
Inquiry, Carnegie Endowment, 1914. 

The country which is today known as Albania has been 
the home of one of the most ancient peoples of Europe 
and perhaps the most ancient of all in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. The name of Albania is of comparatively very recent 
origin, brought to the knowledge of western Europe, as 
it seems very likely, by her Norman invaders who found the 
pronunciation of the word "Shkypenia" (The Land of 
the Eagle), very difficult, as the natives have with pride 
called their country from time immemorial. Tradition, 
for the history of Albania consists mainly of traditions, 
relates even in our own days that the first king of Albania 
who made use of the word "Shkypenia," from whence the 
Albanians are called "Shkypetars" (Sons of the Eagle), 
was the famous Pyrrhus of Epirus or Molossia (Southern 
Albania), the Pyrrhus who was the first to defeat the hither- 
to invincible Romans and who sent his first councillor, 
the not less famous Cinna, to the Roman Senate. When 
someone praised the swiftness of the movements of his 
troops, he proudly answered that this was natural since 
his soldiers were the Sons of the Eagle and their movements 
were therefore similar to the flight of the king of birds. 

But, in the ancient times, the country was known under 
the name of Illyria and was inhabited by the same Aryan 
race by which the Macedonia of Philip and Alexander the 
Great was peopled, so that there is the closest racial con- 
nection between the people whom the great soldier led to 
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Asia and India and those direct descendants of the ancient 
Illyrians, the Albanians of today, whose ancestors partic- 
ipated in the great campaign of their kinsman king against 
the Persians. 

The earliest known king of Illyria was Hyllus (The Star) 
who died in the year 1225 B.C. Eight centuries later, 
Bardhyllis (The White Star), one of the eminent kings of 
Illyria, succeeded in uniting under his sceptre the kindred 
kingdoms of Molossia (Southern Albania or Epirus) and 
Macedonia. His successor Teuta, the legendary queen of 
Albania, whose trace of whose reign the modern Albanians 
are proud to show even at the present day on the rocks of 
the river Bojana where she fastened the chains by which 
she sought to regulate the traffic and the entrance of the 
foreign ships into the port of Scutari, the then capital of 
Albania, waged a disastrous war against the republic of 
Rome in which she lost her throne. On the other hand 
the kingdom of Molossia in Southern Albania was estab- 
lished under Pyrrhus I, son of Achilles, 1270 B.C., if we 
are to give credit to the legends and traditions of those 
days. The ties of kinship among the kindred peoples of 
Illyria, Molossia, and Macedonia were still more strength- 
ened by the intermarriages between their dynasties. Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great, was a daughter of 
Molossia. Through the right of succession derived from 
the intermarriages, the same king sometimes happened to 
rule two or all three kingdoms. 

But legendary as may seem the traditions of the origin 
of Albania, her history, dating from those remote times, 
constitutes a long and uninterrupted record of battles and 
struggles for self-preservation. She has had to face suc- 
cessively the ever-increasing flow of the various invaders, 
the Romans, the Celts, the Goths, the Slavs, the Turks, 
and all the powerful barbarian hordes which poured from 
time to time into the Balkan Peninsula. In many instances, 
the sheer number of the invaders crushed under its weight 
the tenacious resistance of the Albanians who were forced 
to abandon the plains and lowlands and seek a refuge in 
the inaccessible mountains, wherein thenceforth mostly 
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lies the history of Albania. The various invaders did suc- 
ceed in founding ephemeral empires and kingdoms such 
as those of the Servians and the Bulgarians, under the 
respective Czars Dushan and Simeon. The territory of 
Albania might have been conquered, but the Albanians 
themselves have never been subdued, and have had, in 
their turn, driven out the intruders, as soon as they recovered 
from their previous strenuous efforts. The longest period 
during which the Albanians remained under the Slavs is 
about sixty years. But in this instance also only the low- 
lands and plains were under the domination of the invaders. 
None the less, the overwhelming number of the Slavs 
succeeded finally in expulsing the Albanians from the plains 
and some mountain regions, which constitute today the 
territories of Servia and Montenegro and a great part of 
Slavised Macedonia, confining them in the highlands in 
order that the surname of "Sons of the Eagle" might find a 
practical meaning. There, in the inaccessible mountains, 
the Albanians have been secluded for centuries, far from 
any beneficial foreign influence. If they had any experience 
at all of the outside world, it was only through bloody 
battles and in the form of greedy and ferocious enemies. 

But before the Slav invasion had come to an end, after 
wholesale and frightful massacres of Albanian families 
by the invaders the remembrances of which even today 
stand as an insuperable barrier between the Albanian and 
the Slav, the remnants of the Illyrians had to face a still 
more redoubtable foe. The unvanquished hordes of the 
Moslem Sultans which had already swept away all the 
other nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula, Greek and 
Slav, and extended their military operations even to Vienna, 
turned now their victorious arms against the weakened 
Albanians by their struggles with the Slav. John Castriota, 
the Prince of Albania, accepted the inevitable, after vain 
efforts of resistance and pledged submission to Murad II 
to whom he delivered as hostages his four sons. These 
were brought to Adrianople and poisoned by order of the 
Sultan, except the youngest, George Castriota, the prince 
who was destined to be the last of the soldiers of western 
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civilization and Christianity against the Asiatic barbarism, 
one of the noblest figures in the mediaeval history of 
Europe whom the Turks themselves surnamed "Scander- 
beg" (Prince Alexander) for his unequalled bravery and 
gallantry. He survived the tragical death of his brothers 
for the Sultan had divined in him the right man to carry 
out his projects of conquest. When only eighteen years old, 
Scanderbeg was already the commander of an expedition 
to Asia Minor wherein he won his early fame and the sur- 
name of Prince Alexander. But the glory and the honors 
he obtained in the service of the Sultan could not efface 
his sorrow at the destitution of the beloved country of his 
fathers of which he had never ceased to dream, nor could 
they appease his revengeful feelings against the destroyer 
of her independence and the murderer of his brothers. All 
he wished in order to carry out his secret plan was the 
proper occasion which did not take long to come. 

In the year 1443, the Moslem armies under the command 
of Scanderbeg and the Turk Caram Pasha, were utterly 
defeated at the battle of Nish by the troops of King Ladis- 
laus of Hungary, Scanderbeg having largely contributed 
to the triumph of the Christian armies by his premeditated 
false manoevres during the battle. And in the midst of 
the hasty plight of the routed Moslems, Scanderbeg ex- 
torted from the Sultan's Secretary his nomination as gover- 
nor of Croia, the capital of Albania, and, with a handful 
of loyal Albanian soldiers, proceeded with the utmost 
speed to the scene of his dreams. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow most graphically and dra- 
matically describes his return to, and reinstatement as 
king of, Albania in his inspired poem entitled "Scanderbeg" 1 
from which we quote only the passage relating to the aboli- 
tion of the Turkish sovereignty: 

Anon from the castle walls, 
The Crescent banner falls, 
And the crowd beholds instead, 

Scanderbeg's banner fly. 
The Black Eagle with double head; 

And a shout ascends on high, 

1 Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
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For men's souls are tired of the Turks, 
And their wicked ways and works, 
They have made of Ak-Hissar 2 

A city of the plague; 
And the loud exultant cry 
That echoes wide and far 

Is: "Long live Scanderbeg!" 

Since that fateful date, a war of extermination was de- 
clared against the Albanian king by the Sultan. Strong 
and mighty armies were sent against Albania, and the 
capital of Croia has been twice besieged but without any 
success for the Sultan, while his armies were routed as soon 
as they came in contact with the handful of the Albanians 
under Scanderbeg. Without any aid or assistance of any 
sort from the other Christian princes, the celebrated hero 
victoriously pursued the war against the Turks for a quarter 
of a century. Once only bloomed the hope of a new cru- 
sade under the generalship of the Albanian prince through 
the entreaties of Pope Pius II, whose sudden death at the 
beginning of the preparations put an end to the long cher- 
ished dream. Thus Albania unfortunately missed a most 
favorable occasion of being better known in the world. 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, Scanderbeg continued 
the war without respite, quite heedless of the peace offers 
of the Sultan Mehmet II, the Conqueror, who won that 
title by the capture of Constantinople. At last, the Mos- 
lems lost any hope of conquering Albania and Scanderbeg 
thought the moment had come to organize his free kingdom. 
But the inexorable destiny of mankind, Death, interrupted 
his work in the year 1467, and Albania fell under the power 
of the Turks in 1478, twenty-five years after the fall of 
Constantinople. In our days the Albanians still mourn 
the loss of their illustrious king. 

The conquest of Albania by the Turks was effected with 
the greatest difficulties and the history of the previous 
foreign occupations was repeated once again. The high- 
lands, the provinces of Mirdita and Mati, in Northern 
Albania, and the district of Chimarra, in Southern Albania, 

2 Croia, the capital of Albania. 
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had jealously preserved their independence up to the year 
1912 when the Turks lost their hold on their possessions in 
the Balkan Peninsula and the independence of Albania 
was proclaimed. In reality, the Albanians never did keep 
quiet under the Turkish domination, nominal as it was. 
Bloody but unsuccessful revolutions against the Turks 
occurred at very short intervals, such as in 1689, 1737, 
1786, 1821, coincident with the Greek revolution in which 
a great host of Albanian warriors, such as Admiral Miaulis, 
Boulgaris, Andrutchos, the heroic Suliots, the celebrated 
heroine Bubulina, and many others whose names adorn 
modern Greek history took part and whose role was of such 
importance as to lead Mr. Wadham Peacock to the con- 
clusion that the liberation of Greece would likely have not 
been obtained had not it been for the Albanian warriors 
who supplied the best fighting material for the insurrection. 3 
In 1835, 1878, 1908, 1910, and in 1912 in which latter year 
the Albanian rebels prepared the way of success and con- 
quest to the ungrateful Balkan States, by shattering the 
foundations of the Turkish domination in the Balkans. 

But if the Turks were unsuccessful in their efforts of 
completely submitting the Albanians, their domination, 
none the less, has seriously impaired the situation of the 
Albanian nation. The love of liberty and independence 
drove many Albanians out of their country. These found 
a refuge in Italy and the islands as well as in the interior 
of Greece, 4 while many others, about one half of the whole 
number, preferred to embrace the religion of the conqueror 
and be treated as allies rather than as a conquered people, 
with the sad result of the division of the Albanians into 
two opposite religious groups, a division that might prove 
fatal to any other Balkan nationality whose destinies are 
mainly governed by the creed of the people, but not to 
Albania where the religious influence is the least felt, 
strange as it may seem to those impressed differently by 
their experience and observations in the Balkans. But the 
greatest misfortune which befell the Albanians has been 

1 Albania, the Foundling State of Europe, 1914, Appleton Company. 
' W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas, p. 165. 
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their seclusion in the inaccessible mountains, far from the 
touch of, and contact with, civilization, in a state of social 
and political lethargy enlivened only by their frequent 
revolts against the conquerors of their plains. These 
conditions which lasted four and a half centuries grew worse 
with the progress of the time, but were unable to deteriorate 
the natural intelligence and vigour of the Albanian race. 
As time went on, the conquered became the masters of the 
conquerors: Albanian statesmen governed for long periods 
of time the Turkish Empire, without mentioning that to- 
day even Greece is mainly directed by statesmen of Alba- 
nian extraction. 

Such is in short the history of Albania. But great and 
glorious as the origin and the traditions of the Albanian 
nationality are, the Albanians nevertheless are at the 
present time less known, not only to the American but even 
to the European public, than any nationality which has 
only very recently made its appearance in the world's 
arena. Not generations but centuries covered under 
their dust and ashes the glory and the traces of the origin 
of the Illyrian-Albanian race, though they were entirely 
powerless to efface or alter the traditions, the language, 
the customs, and the national characteristics which have 
been most jealously and affectionately preserved by the 
Albanians through the longest period of time history records. 

It may seem quite paradoxical, though entirely true, 
that the origin of the most ancient of the Balkan races is 
less known than it is the case with the recent intruders. 
It may seem strange and unexplicable that the rights of the 
aboriginal Balkan race are disregarded whereas the great- 
est attention is paid to the claims of the much more recent 
Balkan nationalities, such as the Servians, the Bulgarians, 
the Montenegrins which made their appearance in the 
Peninsula thousands of years after. But the fact is un- 
disputable. The Albanians and their rights are ignored to 
the benefit and profit of those same nationalities against 
whom the direct descendants of the aboriginal Illyrians 
held their own for centuries. 

But, it is during and after the two Balkan wars of 1912 
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and 1913 respectively that we can realize what unjust 
treatment Albania received in the hands of European 
diplomacy, supported by a misguided but great part of 
public opinion. 

The independence of Albania was proclaimed at Valona, 
November 28, 1912, under extremely unfavorable con- 
ditions. The Balkan Allies were overrunning from all 
parts her territories and, inebriated over their easy and 
unexpected triumphs, they openly declared their firm de- 
termination to keep any territory that would come into 
their possession, a fiat denial of their proclamation at the 
beginning of the campaign which purported to be a war of 
liberation for the peoples of the Peninsula oppressed by the 
Turks. They soon took to playing the role of the arrogant 
and merciless conqueror and from the very first days they 
inaugurated the policy of terrorism and prosecutions in 
Albania with the view of denationalizing a territory that 
thirty-one centuries of human history had respected. The 
experience the Balkan States had drawn from the methods 
of the Young Turks whom they zealously supplanted, 
proved of great value to them; they even surpassed the 
Turks in determination and criminal efficiency, as it has 
been testified by the Carnegie Balkan Commission which 
investigated the case on the spot. Its report is copious 
in descriptions of frightful atrocities and massacres per- 
petrated by so-called Christian soldiers against Christian 
peoples, which led the Commission to draw the conclusion 
that the standard of civilization in the Balkans is much 
lower than it was previously thought to be. 

The excesses of the Balkan States caused much anxiety 
among certain great Powers. If Servia, Greece, and Mon- 
tenegro were determined to disregard the rights of the 
Albanian nationality, Austria and Italy who were partic- 
ularly interested in the fate of Albania which they had 
settled by a secret treaty early in 1900, B were the least 
disposed to acquiesce in. The government of Vienna, 
therefore, mobilized a great part of her army and had 

'Italian Green Book, 1914-1915, Doc. No. 71. 
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Servia refused to comply with the injunctive ultimatum of 
Austria for the evacuation of the Albanian territories by 
the Servian troops, the great European war which is now 
raging on would have broken out earlier, i.e., in 1912. The 
political atmosphere was full of electricity and the great 
Powers, anxious to avert or rather to postpone the inevi- 
table catastrophe, agreed to meet in conference which 
would settle the Albanian question. 

The London Conference, composed of the ambassadors 
of the six great Powers accredited to the Court of St. James, 
convened early in December, 1912, and its first act was the 
recognition of the Albanian principality which it placed 
under the collective protection of the six great Powers. 
Its deliberations were tedious and enervating. Two great 
Powers, namely Russia and France, agreed to the principle 
of the Albanian independence but with very bad humor and 
went to the Conference quite reluctantly. Russia partic- 
ularly was very anxious that her proteges, Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro, should retain as much of the Albanian 
territory as it was possible to purloin. She therefore 
fought step by step, with the aid of her faithful ally, France, 
every proposition of Austria and Italy tending to establish 
reasonable, more or less, frontiers. Under such conditions, 
it is not the least surprising that Albania came out of the 
London Conference pitilessly mutilated and stripped of 
half of her territory which went to Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro. About one million of Albanians have been 
left to Servia and half as many to Greece and Montenegro. 

But the fatal mischiefs of such an artificial arrangement 
were more keenly felt on the settling of the future status 
and in drafting the constitution of the Albanian State 
which were also done by the conference. It, indeed, created 
nothing more or less than a mere sham principality with 
the doors for foreign interference wide-open, a logical con- 
sequence of the secret wishes of the two groups of the powers. 
Russia and France, once obliged to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Albania, sought to compensate themselves 
by regulating the new state in such a way as to make it as 
weak as they could, with the view of a final partition among 
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the Balkan States. Austria and Italy, on the other hand, 
were governed by the same motives but in quite another 
direction; they would have a splendid occasion of inter- 
ference in a weak and tottering Albania which they could, 
at the end of the count, divide between them. As for 
England, she was trying to keep up the balance without 
compromising herself, though much is owed to her that 
Albania was not made weaker. 

We pass now to see how the provisions of the London 
Conference were carried out. To the general merriment 
of a part of the European public and to the satisfaction 
of the diplomats who had foreseen the case, the Balkan 
States refused to comply with the decisions of the powers, 
and when they had been hard pressed by the interested 
powers, they avoided the crisis by various ingenious strata- 
gems. This applies mainly to Greece, for the Servians and 
Montenegrins have been kept out of Albania by the threat- 
ening sword of Austria. Greece was more fortunate be- 
cause she had to deal with Italy alone and the government 
of Rome was the least disposed to go to extremities; it 
rather adopted the policy of relying on the complacency 
of Greece in evacuating Southern Albania. Meanwhile, 
the Greek government, out of deference to the decisions 
of the great Powers, as it declared, agreed to evacuate the 
Albanian territory in a very conscientious way. She set 
up a provisional government for the Autonomous Epirus, 
as she styled Southern Albania, provided it with all the 
necessary military means, chiefly by disguising as Epirotes 
a good part of the royal Greek army and, lastly, she in- 
formed Europe that she was ready to evacuate the terri- 
tories but for the opposition of the inhabitants who would 
in no way let her go! And in order to show how great was 
the attachment and the love of the native population 
towards Greece, the royal army burned down some 300 
towns and villages and drove out of their hearths more than 
300,000 Albanians who sought a refuge at Valona wherein 
they have been fed for some time by the Albanian Relief 
Fund Committee of New York. 6 In reality, the Greek 

6 Christian Work for October 10, 1914. 
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troops had never evacuated Southern Albania, in which 
they perpetrated every sort of frightful massacres, until 
very recently when they have been replaced by Italian 
troops which are now in occupation of those Albanian 
districts. 

As for the internal situation of the Albanian State, we 
have but little to say, for everyone must have understood 
that it could not be better than it was devised to be. Prince 
William of Wied was elected to the throne of Albania and 
took possession thereof on March 7, 1914, most heartily 
and enthusiastically greated and acclaimed by the people 
who expected in his person the worthy successor of Scan- 
derbeg. But, whatever might have been his dispositions 
and projects, he was not in position to carry them out. 

Prof. A. L. Lowell says in his Government of England 
that "government means not action by universal consent, 
but compulsory obedience to an ultimate authority." 
Now that authority was totally absent from the Albanian 
State. True, there was a government and also an inter- 
national commission of control, composed of one delegate 
from every great Power, with one Albanian delegate, to 
aid the King and his government, but as there was no real 
authority, it is idle to consider it as a government in the 
sense we are used to understand it. Moreover, its action, 
weak and inadequate as it might have been, was entirely 
negatived by the unscrupulous interference of the so-called 
protectors of Albania. Foreign agents and agitators, 
official and semi-official, were overrunning her and the 
government could in no way interfere with their operations. 
If it did, it had to apologize to their respective ministers; 
if it arrested or tried to deport them, it had to offer its 
excuses not only to their diplomatic agents, but what is 
more revolting, even to the prisoners. A case of this sort 
arose with the arrest of two foreign agitators, belonging to 
one of the direct protectors of Albania, by the Dutch organ- 
izers of the embryo Albanian gendarmerie. The offended 
foreign minister called for excuses, and when they were 
refused to him by the much-regretted Colonel Thomson, 
sub-head of the Dutch Mission, he demanded from the 
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Albanian government the dismissal of the colonel whose 
heroic death in defending the just cause of Albania has 
spared her and him of such a repugnant insult to the memory 
of the gallant soldier of Holland. 

Three months after the arrival of the King, a revolution 
broke out in Central Albania. At the beginning it was 
directed against the great landowners but gradually it 
took the character of an anti-dynastical movement, through 
the untired efforts of those who conspired against the exist- 
ence of Albania. The agitation was limited to a few towns 
and villages, but as there was no military force to suppress 
it, it spread to the adjoining districts. Moreover, the 
rebels were almost openly supported by a great power 
which was desirous of getting rid of the King and which, 
having the command of the sea, provided them with all 
the necessary material even with heavy artillery. None the 
less, the situation of the king was not wholly hopeless, for 
the greater part of the free soil of Albania was at his side 
at all times, had not the European war rendered unsustain- 
able his position. He left his realm after a turbulent and 
discouraging reign of seven months, and Albania fell into 
a state of complete anarchy which had been insidiously 
fostered by those who most earnestly wished to profit by it. 
A little later on, Italy seized the much-coveted seaport of 
Valona with the intention of transforming it into a new 
Gibraltar, and in the course of her negotiations with Austria, 
previous to her entering in war against the Dual Monarchy, 
Albania served in many instances as a free object of exchange 
and mutual compensation. 7 

Such is the tragical history of the unfortunate Albanian 
nation which has the further misfortune of being discredited 
and calumniated as ungovernable by the very persons who 
brought about the present conditions. 

As to her actual situation, this it is quite plain needs to 
be further explained. At the present time, she is divided 
into two zones of foreign occupation in the possession 
respectively of Austria and Italy. In many instances and 

7 Italian Green Book, 1914, 1915, various documents. 
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on many occasions the Italian government has formally 
declared that one of the aims of Italy in prosecuting the 
present war is to assure the independence of Albania. 
Austria on her side, has been silent on the subject since she 
got possession of Northern and Central Albania. She pro- 
tested against the blockade of the coast of the "sovereign" 
state of Albania by the Italian navy, in the early days of 
the war, but since then no word has reached us from Vienna 
about the fate of Albania. 

What may be the fate of Albania in the future and what 
do the Albanians wish? 

The first question is a matter of speculation. Never- 
theless, in considering the actual tendencies and the vari- 
ous official pledges, it seems quite sure that the great 
Powers will abide by their former decisions as regards the 
principle of the independence of Albania, but much is to 
be feared as to the meaning they will attach to the word 
independence, their predilection going always to the creation 
of sham and impotent states, without regard to national 
rights and international law or morality. 

Coming to the second question, the point of view of the 
Albanians is that they must have a compensation, for 
their previous cruel sufferings, in a really independent 
Albania, free from foreign interference, unhaunted by the 
ghost of invasion, with a strong national government. 
If they cling still to the fatal decisions of the London Con- 
ference, artificial and prejudicial as they are, they do so 
for fear of a worse arrangement. 

To this end, the most effective moral support can come 
to them from the great American nation and the powerful 
influence of the government of the United States. This 
is the ardent hope and wish of the 60,000 Albanians who 
enjoy the blessings of peace and liberty in the United States 
as well as of the entire Albanian nation. 
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